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“‘ He that observeth the wind shall not sow ; and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.”—BUT—“ He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread.” — Ecclesiastes. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


SLANDER anp SLANDERERS! 


“Their throat is an open sepulchre; with their tongues 
they have used deceit; the poison of asps is under their lips; 
whose mouth is full of cursing and bitterness; their feet are 
swift to shed blood; destruction and misery are in their ways; 
and the way of peace have they not known; there is no fear 
of God before their eyes.” Romans iii. 

Few characters are more despicable than the 
slanderer, and few vices are more pernicious to 
society than that to which he is addicted. Always 
lurking for prey, always watching for some un- 
guarded expression, some unstudied act, he winds 
himself into the little domestic circle, where his 
presence destroys all ease, and poisons every so- 
cial joy. Nor does his presence impose less re- 
straint upon the more numerous circles. Every 
person considers him a spy, secking some jest, 
which, by exaggerating, and representing as sen- 
timental, he may turn to the disadvantage of the 
innocent author: Thus all cheerful ease and 
pleasant gaiety are destroyed, each choosing to 
sacrifice every social enjoyment rather than be 
exposed to vile reproach : for however virtuous 
men may be, or however conscious of their in- 
tegrity, they cannot escape his eagle-eyed re- 
proach, which fixes most on those of most merit, 
because they are most envied : 

‘No might nor greatness in mortality 

Can censure ’scape: back wounding calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes. What king so strong 
Can tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue ?” 

Against the crafty wiles of the swindler we 
may guard; against the nocturnal depredations ; 
of the thief we may fence ; against the murderer j| 
we may arm; but against the slanderer we have | 
no defence: he stalks at noon-day, and poisons | 
all abont him with the vevom of his breath ; and, 
as if licensed to destroy reputation, he circulates 
slander with impunity, and without a blush — 
Indeed it is almost dangerous to have a reputa- 
tion for his cankered breath to feed upon. His 
microscopic eye maguifies our weaknesses into | 
enormons crimes. Nor are our errors alone the | 
subject of his animadversion ; our virtues are ; 
construed into vices, and blasted by the breath of | 
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friendship into deceit, our benevolence into pride, 
and our religion into hypocrisy. Are we pros- 
perous? Itis because we are knavish! Are we 
unfortunate? Itis the award of our crimes !— 
Thus every action is imputed to the worst mo- 
tive, and every effect traced to a disgraceful 


cause. 
‘“*T see the jewel, best enameled, 
Will lose its beauty: and tho’ gold bides still 
That others touch; yet often touching will 
Wear gold: and so no man that bath a name 
But falsehood and corruption doth it shame.” 


If, indeed, there were but one kind of slander- 
ers, if they were all actuated by the #ame mo- 
tive, and had in view the same end, there might 
be at least a chance .of escaping their attacks ; 
we might find some covert of defence, some shield 
against their arrows: but we have no such secu- 
rity. If we be wise, they envy; if virtuous, 
they hate ; if in favour, they are jealous: the 
high, the low—the rich, the poor—the old, the 
young—are all subject to the slander’s attacks. 
Nor can even the shades of obscurity protect us 
from his venom. With the fierceness of the 


savage ferocity of the tiger he commences his 
unprovoked attack, and proudly boasts that he 
will not spare his victim. 

One would think human life loaded with-mise- 
ries enough which are unavoidable, without add- 
ing to the bitter cup the gall of calumny ; yet 
strange as it may seem, it really appears as if the 
restless petulent slanderer envied the little re- 
pose allotted to the virtuous, and was determined 
by every vile means to diminish their already 
sinall joys. If it were possible to banish from 
society this despicable monster, or to destroy his 
influence, and thereby avoid the broils, the bick- 
erings, and the anxieties, which he creates, life 
would be a paradise compared with what it now 
is. What miseries he brings to society! ah, what 
misery brings he not ! 

To the shame of society be it spoken, that even 
-in this refined age, so reputable are the venders 
of slander, and so numerous and eager their bid- 


seclude themselves from society lest_they should 
become the objects of attack ; for to be known 
is to be sJandered. A Roman emperor, in the 4th 





impudence, our sensibility into weakness, our 





Our frankness is transformed our thor ad made slander criminal, both in the au- 


bloodhound he hunts his innocent prey ; with the |! 


ders, that many persons of acknowledged worth |} 








railing passes for wit; and he who can most ef- 
fectually blacken character, is sure to be most 
caressed. So great is his influence, so prevalent 
the passion for calumny, that by a single mali- 
cious jeer, he may often blast the fairest repu- 
tation. 

But it will be said, ‘“‘ we need not regard the 
calumnies heaped upon us so long as we are con- 
scious of not meriting them.’’ Happy, indeed, if 
|it were so; happy if we could look with indif- 
| ference upon the vile attempts of those who slan- 
'der us; and like the moon, when bayed by the 
angry cur, continue to travel peaceably on our 
course : but itis not for us to be thus indepen- 
dent: a reputation is too hard to be acquired, 
and too easily blasted, to allow of such indiffer- 
;ence. Noris a solicitude for one’s character at 
all improper: itis not the.growth of extravagant 
| self love, but of a refined and virtuous sensibility. 
Hence we often see persons of the greatest worth 
betray the most anxiety concerning what is said 
of them in their absence. And well they may 
when recollecting that it is on the breath of the 
public our character depends. By a strange per- 
; version of reason and propriety, it has become 
but too common to ridicule a person until a tho- 
rough acquaintance compels us to acknowledge 
his worth. Instead of charitably believing him 
possessed of merit, until we know him other- 
wise, we cruelly oppress till we find it of no 
avail, and then reluctantly cry—let him live ; as 
the pions Yankees when acquitting the witch 
whom they could neither hang nor drown, 

' How unreasonable to ridicule the person of 
whom we know little or nothing. To this prac- 
tice it is owing perhaps more than to any other, 
that so many worthy persons are kept in disre- 
pute ; for to what other cause can we attribute 
it? Or whatis the cause of those broils and mis- 
understandings we so often witness in society ?— 
What is it that imposes so many barriers to sociak 
enjoyment ? What that blasts the fairest reputa- 
tion, and sinks the envied possessor into disgrace 


and ruin ? 





“°Tis slander, 

Whose edge is sharper than the sword’; whose: 
Out-venoms all the worms of Nile, whose breath: 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 

All corners of the world. Kings, queens and states, 
Maids, matrons, nay the secrets of the grave, 


























thor and receiver of it: butin the 19th century, 


This viperous slander enters.” 
ARATOR. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE PLOUGH BOY. 

Sir, ’ 

Tn looking over the premiums offered by the 
* Albany county Agricultural Society,” for the 
year 1820, I perceive that Nos. 10 to 17, are 
“ for the best two acres of wheat raised in each 
town in the county,” ahd from * 18 to 25 for the 
second best ditto.”’” Now, sir, as spring wheat is 
not designated in the list of premiums, | presume 
it will generally be concluded that winter wheat 
is there meant.. However, to do away any doubt 
that may arise, for the premium being offered for 
wheat in general, it may be said, that spring 
wheat is included ; 1 have to request, through 
the medium of your interesting paper, (which 


. ought to be read by every farmer,) to be informed 


by the executive committee, whether wheat 
sown in spring is included in their list of pre- 
miums on tillage ; and if so, I should respectful- 
ly recommend them to alter their list, by insert- 
ing separate premiums for spring and winter 
wheat : for it is only in very few cases indeed, 
that wheat sown in spring; upon similar soils, can 
compete with that sown early in the fall. 
1 am, sir, with respectful consideration, 
Yours, &c. 
PRACTICUS., 


Bethlehem, Jan. 29, 1820. 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Mr. Eprror, 

Mr. Thdmas Peirce, of this place, during the 
last week, killed a yearling heiver, which after 
draining better than half a day, weighed as fol- 
lows : 





Quarters, 416 Ib. 
Tallow, 87 
Hide, €0 
Total, 563 


Her exact age was one year and eight months ; 
she was pastured with other cattle and sheep, 
during the last summer and fall, until November, 
when Mr. Pierce commenced feeding with pota- 
‘toes, and she from that time was fed upon nothing 
but potatoes and hay. B. 


New-Lebanon, January 31, 1820. 





9 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE PLOUGH BOY. 
Sir, 
Being desirous that all information beneficial to 


~ the tillers of the soil should be diffused generally 


amongst that class of our fellow-citizens, you 
would confer a favour on one of your subscribers, 
and, I am confident, an important benefit on 
Plough Boys generally, by inserting in your use- 
ful paper the following remedy for the relicf of 
cattle choked with potatoes, apples, or the like, 
which frequently happens. | 

When an animal is choked, fire.a musket un- 
der its neck, which occasions a violent action of 
the muscles from the fright it gives, and will, 
nineteen times out of twenty, give relief, by 
throwing the substance from the throat of the 


animal. 
A PLOUGH BOY. 
Canandaigua, Feb. 2, 1820. 





‘rived from my zeal to promote the interests of 
| this Society. 
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AN ADDRESS 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE WESTCHESTER AGRICUL- 
“TURAL SOCIETY, ON THE 27thoctT. 1819, 


-By ABIJAH HAMMOND, Esa. Presipent. 


Gentlemen of the Agricultural Society, Me 
and ellow Citizens, 

Let us make our humble acknowledgments to 
the Great Creator, for the innumerable blessings 
vouchsafed to us the past year, and implore a 
continuance of his mercies. Let us ever bear in 
mind, that ‘* of ourselves we can do nothing.” 

While I continue to lament the cause which 
obliged our venerable President* to resign, | feel 
more and more my inability to fill the place of 
that distinguished man ; and while I see around 
me, so many members better qualified than my- 
self to fill the station which I hold, I am taught, 
that my right course would have been, to decline 
the honor so unanimously conferred upon me, and 
to have requested your selection of one more a- 
ble to fulfil your expectations. Flattered, how- 
ever, by your partiality, and’ relying on a con- 
tinuance of your assistance and indulgence, I will 
endeavour to perform the duties assigned to me, 
with little confidence in myself, but what is de- 


I avail myself of this occasion to congratulate 


of our Society have not been blasted by the ran- 
cour or poison of party strife. I entreat you to 
cherish this harmony, for it is upon our united 
efforts, that the success of this association must 
depend. Continue to keep in view the ends for 
which it was instituted, and while you indulge a 
laudable ambition to excel each other, in the art 
of Agriculture, remember, that this is the only 
contest in which a farmer ought to be engaged, 
—that * the plough is of no party.” 

In my travels through the northern and other 
parts of this State last summer ; and through a 
part of Massachusetts this month, I was confirm- 
ed in the opinion, expressed, when I had the 
honor of addressing you last year, ‘‘ that im- 
provement, comfort, and plenty mark the boun- 
daries of Agricultural Societies’ —their bounda- | 





! cester and Berkshire in Massachusetts, where 





edestate. It istruly gratifying to observe the 
spirited exertions and spreading improvements 
visible, wherever these Societies exist. There 
are but few counties in this State, where they 
have not been established, and in Brighton, Wor- | 


they have been longest in operation, their bene- 
ficial effects are most remarkable. The estab- 
lishment of a Board of Agriculture in England, 
and the formation of County Societies, have pro- 
duced a state of cultivation and improvement une- 
qualled in any other portion of the Globe. The 
act constituting a Board of Agriculture in this 
State, is an improvement upon the British Act, | 
in economy and usefulness ; and the pecuniary | 
aid afforded to the County Societiés, will be a 
lasting monument, of the liberal and patriotic spi- 
rit of our State Government. Itis believed no 
Law has ever passed the Legislature, which meets 
with more general approbation, and that few 





you, that the harmony, and growing prosperity | 


daries are as discernible as a freehold from a leas- |! 





have promised greater or more lasting benefits to 
the community. It will be read with peculiar in- 
terest and satisfaction, and is recommended to the 
perusal ofevery farmer. All enlightened mep 
seem to be engaged in this common cause. We 
behold the great Statesman, Madison, descend 
| from the chair of state, and occupy that of a 
} County Agricnltural Society in Virginia ; the 
learned, patriotic and eloquent Mr. King, presi- 
ding in one of the County Societics of this State . 
and the learned and scientific of all professions. 
zealously labouring to promote the great work of 
reformation in Agriculture. It is the revival of 
that spirit, which pervaded Rome when Rome 
was free. ‘The contemplation of the advantages 
which have already, and must continue to result 
from such exertions, will, 1 am convinced, give 
you new ardour in promoting the great and im- 
portant objects we have in view. 

In some of the despotic portions of Europe, the 
cultivation of the earth is a degradation, and_in 
some countries, itis made the peculiar occupa- 
tion of Slaves ; but in all free governments, it is 
an honourable profession. We know but little of 
the art of Agriculture in the early ages. The 
Agricultural succeeded the pastoral life, and the 
plough is frequently mentioned in the holy Scrip- 
ture. Agriculture was probably best understood 
in Egypt, whence it was carried by those who 
colonized Greece and Carthage. We may judge 
of the estimation in which it was held there, from 
what we learn in the history of Greece, and the 
patronage it received from the great Xenophon. 
It inspired the warriors, poets and statesmen of 
Rome. Cato, Virgil and Pliny have left lessons 
full of instruction for us, and future generations, 
and Cicero celebrates it as the occupation most 
worthy of afree man, Her Generals and Dic- 
tators were taken from the plough, who, after 
conquering the enemies ofthe State, like Cincin- 
natus, returned to cultivate the earth. Of the 
ancient implements of husbandry, we know little 
more than their names ; but from that little we 
may infer, that they were poor, and that the 
plough, the most important of all, must have 
been very bad, since we read, that Elisha, the 
son of Shaphat, ploughed with twelve yoke of 
oxen. Poor, however, as bis plough might have 
| been, he could not have required such a team, 
ifhe had not understood better than many of us, 
the advantages of deep ploughing. Though im- 
provements have been made in the plough, and 
some other implements of our peaceful profés- 
sion, yet they bear little proportion to those made 
in the implements of war, and the mechanic arts. 
Notwithstanding, however, the great improve- 
ments that have been made in the plough, many 
continue to use unprofitable ones. I am fully 
confirmed in the opinion I gave you last year, 
that one of Frecborn’s iron ploughs (Wood’s 
patent) will do more and better work with two 
horses, than those in general use will with three. 
The heavy well ironed harrow recommends it- 
self, and the roller, after the seed is sown, and in 
the Spring, when the roots and earth have been 
loosened and raised by the frost, adds from five 
to fifteen percent. tothe crop of Grain ot Grass. 
In the scientitic department of Agriculture, 
astonishing advances have been made. Sir H. 


| Davy, in his Agricultural Chymistry, has thrown 








* Hon. John Jay. 





a blaze of light upon the earth. He teaches in 
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astyle familiar and easy of comprehension, and 
makes us acquainted with the general powers of 
matter, which influence vegetation, aud with the 
laws of their combinations, arrangements and af- 
finities. Chaptal, Einhoff, Fourcroy, and other 
learned chymists, who “have analyzed the most 
important productions of the earth, enable us to 
select those best suited to our climate, soil and 
necessities. With such lights to guide us, we 
cannot mistake our way. 

1 will now suggest to you a few remarks, which 
I hope may lead to improvement. In this hilly 
county immense loss is sustained by the too pre- 
valent practice of ploughing ap and down the 
hills instead of roundthem. These up and down 
furrows are productive of two very great evils. | 
They serve as channels to carry off the water 
rapidly, which ought to be retained for gradual 
absorption, and with the water is taken away the 
most nutritive part of the soil. Sufhicient atten- 
tion is not paid to the seed we sow. If we desire 
a large well made animal, we procure a large 
well made sire and dam to breed from ; so if we 
wish to raise large well filled grain, we must plant 
large, well filled, and perfectly clean seed; and 
to prevent smut and insects, it is recommended to 
steep the seed eight or ten hours in pickle that 
will bear an egg, and to skim off the light and im- 
perfect grains ; when it is taken from the pickle 





and drained, mix two quarts of air slacked lime, 
or wood ashes, with each bushel, and sow it as | 
soon after as possible. Exotic seeds should be| 
imported when practicable, and those which are | 
indigenous, exchanged frequently with our dis-, 
tant neighbours. Inour attention to making ma- 
nure, we are most lamentably deticient, and in 
our time and manner of using it, unskilful and 
wasteful. It is suffered, in many instances, to lie 
in yards, or in heaps, or on the sides of hills till 
the rain has washed half the salts out of it, and 
the sun, heat, and consequent fermentation, eva- 
* porated a large proportion of its remaining value. 
It would be of incalculable advantage if it were 
carried directly to the field and spread and plough- 
ed in immediately. The earth would,then have 
the full benefit of the salts and fermentation. It 
is contended by some that this. course will pro- 
duce weeds, but I will ask, what soil, that will 
produce a good crop of any thing, will not pro- 
duce weeds? A farmer will answer, none ; and 
that he would rather see weeds, than a bad crop 
of grain ; for he knows that the plough and the 
hoe willextripate them, before they run to seed. 
We should not be too much attached to old Jhabits, 
and when reasonable improvements are sugges- 
ted, we should try them, for they are generally 
proved before they are recommended. 

I noticed on a former occasion, the injury done 
to our breed of cattle, by sending the best young 
stock to market, and retaiting the poor for in- 
crease. The agricultural character of this coun- 
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ty will depend, in agreat degree, on an entire 
change in this practice. We cannot be too par- 
ticular in selecting the males from which we 
mean to stock our farms. In Zealand and some 
of the other grazing provinces of Holland, no 
person is permitted to keep a male animal with- 
out a special licence granted by judge. appointed 
for that purpose. The advantage of such a regu- 
Jation must ,be obvious, and it was probably this 
which firmerly raised the Holland breed of cat- 
tle.so high in the estimation of Europe. 





I cannot refrain from repeating to you that 
many of our farms are too large, and that the de- 
sire of working a. large quantity of land, with- 
out the means of fencing and cultivating it, has 
made many a man poor upon a large farm, who 
might have lived in comfort, and acquired pro- 
perty upon a small one. It has been said, that 
the man who makes two blades of grass grow 
where but one grew before, is greater than Cesar, 
and that the man who, by good management, 
makes one acre produce as much as two did be- 
fore, has added another and better acre to his 
estate. Mr, Madison illustrates this opinion by 
quoting one of the Roman writers on husbandry, 
who enforces the obligation to improving manage- 
ment, by the story of one Paridius, who had two 
daughters and a vineyard. When the eldest was 
married, he gave her athird part of the vineyard ; 
notwithstanding which, he obtained from two- 
thirds, the same crop as fromthe whole. When 
the other daughter was married, he portioned her 
with half of what remained, and still the pro- 
duce of his vineyard was undiminished. ‘This 
story, short as it is, contains a volume oi instruc- 
tion ! 

Many of us do not mature our plans for the 
operations of the coming year, and the conse- 
quences are hurry, confusion and disappointment. 
Putting on the manure in the full, and covering 
it by ploughing forspring planting, are particular- 
ly recommended. He who tries this method will 
repeat the experiment. I[t destroys in agreat de- 
gree the embryo of grubs and insects, leaves the 
furrows exposed to the pulverising operations of 
the frost, renders the soil more productive, and 
lessens the labour of the spring. Solomon says 
**the sluggard will not plough by reason of the 


cold, therefore shall he beg in harvest and have | 


nothing.” 

In no country have the highways be#n so much 
improved ina given tine as in this, nor was la- 
bour ever better employed. ‘ihe expense bears 


(no proportion tothe saving of time, waggon wear, 


catiles’ flesh, and the increased value of our 
farms. Our roads are, however, capable of much 
greater improvement, and it is an object very in- 
teresting to us as farmers, and desérving tiie par- 
ticular attention of this Society. 

To suppress the growing and destructive use 
of ardent spirits, is an object. deeply interesting 
to us, as farmers, as citizens, and as Christians. 
‘It is an evil of the greatest magnitude, and 


tnore malignant in its nature, and more fatal | 


in its consequences, than any of the, calamities 
which affiict mankind. In the effects of intem- 
perance, is found the whole catalogue of crimes, 
and within its poisonous atmesphere, more than 
half the poverty and wretcheduess of our coun- 
iry.”’* Its consequences to labourers, are idle- 
ness, extravagance and loss of character; and 
to all its votaries, diseases which embitter life. 
In a national point of view, there is no evil of 
equal magnitade. The whole expense of the 
civil government of the United States, of the in- 
dividual States, and of the army and navy for 
one year, would not equal in amount, the cost of 
spirituous liquors, and the time spent in drinking 
them for the same period. Is it not the duty of 
a wise and humane government to interfere—‘ to 
stand between the living and the dead, and stay 
the plague?’ From the government of our 
* Addregs of last year. 
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| country we have a right to expect laws calculated 
to secure happiness to every-class of the people, 
but without morality and temperance, there can 
be no happiness ; and as surely as intemperance 
disturbs und destroys the peace and happiness of 
a family, so surely does it plant the seeds of dis- 
cord and sedition in a nation. I submit to you, 
Gentlemen, the propriety and practicability of en- 
tering into an agreement, not to employ an in- 
temperate man, nor to allow spirits in harvest, or 
at any other time. A bushel of grain is required 
to make two and a half to three gallons of spirits. 
A bushel of grain will make from thirty to forty 
gallons of good beer. One of the greatest an: 
best farmers in our State, the President of the 
Agricultural Society of Jefferson County, neither 
allows spirits at any time, nor employs a man 
who requires it ; and no farmer has more, or bet- 
ter work done by an equal number of hands. 

I regret that our time is so limited, and am sen- 
sible I have occupied too much of it. One day 
is not sufficient to do our annual’ business in. 
Hereafter we must allot more time, which will 
enable us to do what we have to do more per- 
fecily. ‘ 

I cannot conclude without noticing thé**PLovetu 
Boy,” a weekly paper of great merit, printed at 
Albany. It is altogether occupied by moral, 
economical and agricultural essays, and with 
confidence and pleasure | recommend it to your 
patronage. 
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At the second annual Cattle Show and Fair of 
this Society, held at White Plains, on the 
27th October, 1819, the following premiums 
were awarded : 

For the best stud horse, Mr. Gilbert Underhill, a 


silver piicier, value $50 
For the best bull calf, James H. Blackwell 30 . 
For the best heifer do. Aaron Read 20: 
For the best ram lamb, Jackson Odell 10 
For the best bear, William Barker 15. 
For the best sow, Philemon Halsted 10 


For the best piece of woollen cloth, Aaron Read, 
a silver cup 10: 
For the best linen, John H. Bostwick, 6 silver 
tea spoons 6 50: 
For the best three acres of Indian Corn, 63 1-2 
bushels per acre, Philip Van Cortlandt 30: 
For the best 3 acres of winter wheat, 31 .1-3 bu- 
shels per acre, Uel ‘Todd Qh 
For the best 3 acres rye, 33 bushels per acre,, 








Philemon Halsted. 1> 
| For the best acre of potatoes, 234 bushels, Ama- 
' giah Mead 25 
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_____ SBLECTIONS.. 
Agricultural Chemistry,No. XX VI. 


BY HUMPHREY DAVY. 


ON THE ANALYSIS OF SOILS.—costinvrp. 
G. After the calcareous parts of the soil has been acted up- 








on by muriatic acid, the next process is to ascertain the quan- 
tity of finely divided insoluble animal and vegetable matter 


that it contains. 

This may be done with sufficient precision, by strongly ig- 
niting it in acrucible over a common fire till no blackness re- 
mains in the mass. It should be often stirred with a metallic 
rod, soas to —— new surfaces continually to the air; the 
loss of weight that it undergoes denotes the quantity of the 
‘substance that it contains destructible by fire and air. 

It is not possible, without very refined and difficult experi- 
ments, to ascertain whether this substance is wholly animal 

[149] Or vegetable matter, or a mixture of both. When the 
“+ smell emitted during the incineration is similar to that 
of burnt feathers, itis a certain indication of some substance 
either animal or analogous to animal matter ; and a copious 
blue flame at the time of ignition, almost always denotes a 
considerable proportion of vegatable matter. Incases when it 
is necessary that the experiment should be very quickly per- 
formed, the destruction of the decomposable substances may 
be assisted by the agency of nitrate of ammoniac, which at the 
time of ignition may be thrown gradually upon the heated mass 
in the quantity of twenty grains for every hundred of residual 
soil. It accelerates the dissipation of the animal and vegeta- 
ble matter, which it causes to be converted into elastic fluids ; 
and it is itge]“ at the same time decomposed and lost. 

7. The substances remaining after the destruction of the ve- 
getable and animal matter, are age wy minute particles of 
earthy matter, containing usually alumina and silica, with 
combined oxide of iron or of manganesum. 

To separate these from each other, the solid matter should 
be boiled fer two or three hours with sulphuric acid, diluted 
with four times its weight of water; the quantity of the acid 
should be regulated by the quantity of solid residuum to be 
acted on, allowing for every hundred grains, two drachms or 
ene hundred and twenty grains of acid. 

The substance remaining after the action of the acid, may 
be considered as siliceous; and it must be separated and its 

150] weight ascertained, after washing and drying in the 
usual manner. 

The alumina and the oxide of iron and manganesum, if any 
exist, are all dissolved by the sulphuric acid; they may be se- 
parated by succinate of ammonia, added to excess: which 
throws down the oxide of iron, and by soap lye, which will 
dissolve the alumina, but not the oxide of manganesum; the 
weights of the oxides ascertained after they have been heated 
to redness will denote their quantities. 

Should any magnesia and lime have escaped solution in the 


muriatic acid, they will be found in the su + se acid; this, | 
rn) 


however, is rarely the case ; but the process for detecting them, 
and ascertaining their quantities, is the same in both instances. 

The method of analysis by sulphuric acid, is sufficiently 
ee for all usual experiments; but if very great accuracy 

an object, dry carbonate. of potassa must be employed as 
the agent, and the residuum of the incineration (6) must be 
heated red for a half hour, with four times its weight of this 
substance, in a crucible of silver, or of well baked porcelain. 
The mass obtained must be dissolved in muriatic acid, and 
the solution evaporated till it is nearly solid; distilled water 
must then be added, by which the oxide of iron and all the 
earths, except silica, will be dissolved in combination as mu- 
riates. The silica, after the usnal process of lixiviation, must 
be heated red; the other substances may be separated in the 
same manner as from the muriatic and sulphuric solutions. 

This process is the one usually employed by chemical 

(151) | hitosophers fe alysi ; 

los s for the analysis of stones. 

8. ifany saline matter, or soluble vegetable or animal mat- 
ter is suspected in the soil, it will be found in the water of lixi- 
viation used for separating the sand. 

This water must be evaporated to dryness in a proper dish, 
at a heat below its builing point. 

If the solid matter obta:ned is of a brown colour, and inflam- 
mable, it may be considered as partly vegetable extract. If its 
smell, when exposed to heat, be like that of burnt feathers, it 
contains anima] oralbum ‘nous matter; if it be white, crystal- 
line, and not destructible by heat, it may be considered as 

incipally saline matter; the nature of which,may be kuown 

the tests described page 103. 

9. Should sulphate or phosphate of lime be suspected in the 
entire soil, the detection of them requires a particular process 
upon,it <A given weight of it, for instance four hundred 
grains, must be heated red for half an hour in a crucible, mix. 
ed with one-third of powdered charcoal. The mixture must 
be boiled for a quarter of an hour, in halfa pint of water, anc 
the fluid collected through the filtre, and exposed for some diay: 
to the atmosphere, in an open vessel. If any notable quantity 
of sulphate of lime (gypsum) existed in the soil, a white preci 

itate will gradually form in tie fuid, and the weight of it wili 
‘Indicate the proportion. 
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Phosphate of lime, if any exist, may be separated from the 
soil after the process for gypsum. Muriatic acid must be di- 
1152 gested upon the soil, in quantity more than sufficient to 
(152) caturate the soluble earths; the solution must be evapo- 
rated, and water poured upon the solid matter. This fluid will 
dissolve the compounds of earths with the muriatic acid, and 
leave the phosphate of lime untouched. 

It woud not fall within the limits assigned to this Lecture, 
to detail any processes for the detection of substances which 
may be accidentally mixed with the matters of soils. Other 
earths and metallic oxides are now and then found in them, 
but in quantities too minute to bear any relation to fertility or 
barrenness, and the search for them would make analysis much 
more complicated without rendering it more useful. 

10. When the examination of a soil is completed, the pro- 
ducts should be numerically arranged, and their quantities 
added together, and if ag pans equal the original quantity 
of soil, the analysis may be considered as accurate. {t must, 
however, be noticed, that when phosphate or sulphate of lime 
are discovered by the independent process just described, (9) 
a correction must be made for the general process, by subtract- 
ing a sum equal to their weight from the quantity of carbonate 
of lime, obtained by precipitation from the muriatic acid. 

In arranging the products, the form should be in the order of 
the experiments by which they were procured. __ 

Thus, ! obtained from 400 grains of a good siliceous sandy 
soil from a bop garden near Tuubride, Kent, 


. grains. 
(153) Of water of absorption : é 19 
Of loose stones and gravel principally siliceous 53 

Of undecompounded vegetable fibres 14 

Of fine siliceous sand , 212 


Of minutely divided matter separated by agitation 
and filtration, and consisting of 


Carbonate. of lime : ‘ 19 
Carbonate of magnesia ; A 3 
Matter destructible by heat, principally ve- 
getable . : ‘ 15 
Silica ; 21 
Alumina ° , ‘ 13 
Oxide of iron ‘ ; . 5 
Soluble matter, principally common salt and 
vegetable extract ° . 3 
Gypsum ° ; : 2 
— 81 
Amount of all the products 379 
Loss é 21 


The loss in this analysis is not more than usually occurs, and 
it depends upon the impossibility of collecting the whole quan- 
tities of the different precipitates; and upon the presence of 
more moisture than is accounted for in the water of absorp- 
tion, and which is lost in the different processes. 

When the experimenter is become acquainted with the use 
of the different instruments, the properties of the reagents, and 
the relations between the external and chemical qualities of 
soils, he will seldom find it necessary to perform, in any one 

[154] case, all the processes that have been described. When 
his soil, for instance, contains no notable proportion of 
calcareous matter, the action of the muriatic acid (7) may be 
omitted. In examining peat soils, he will principally have to 
attend to the operation by fire and air (8) ; and in the analysis 
of chalks and loams, he will often be able to omit the experi- 
ment by sulphuric acid. (9) 

In the first trials that are made by persons unacquainted 
with chemistry, they must not expect much précision of result. 
Many difficulties will be met with: but in overcoming them, 
the most useful kind of practical knowledge will be obtained ; 
and nothing is so instructive in experimental science, as the 
detection of mistakes. The correct analyst ouglit to be well 
grounded in general chemical information; but perhaps there 
is no better mode of gaming it, than that of attempting original 
investigations [n pursuing his experiments, he wiil be con- 
tinually obliged to learp the properties of the substances he is 
employing or acting upon; and his theoretical ideas will be 
more valuable in being connected with practical operations, 
aud acquired for the purpose of discovery. 

ON 'Tiik USES, AND REQUISITE PARTS OF SOILS. 

Plants being possessed of no locomotive powers, can grow 
only in places where they ave supplied with food ; and the soil 
is necessary to their existence, both as afiording them nour- 
ishment, and enabling them to fix themselves in such a man- 
ner as to obey those mechanical laws by which their radicles 
are kept below the surface, and their leaves exposed to the 
free atmosphere. As the systems of roots, branches and 

(155 leaves, are very different in different vegetables, so they 
“? flourish mest in different soils: Tne piants that bave 
bulbous roots require a looser and lighter soil than such as haye 
fibrous roots; and the plauts possessing only short fibrous ra- 
icles deinand a firmer so] than such as nave tap roots, or ex- 
tensive lateral roots. 

A good turnip soil from Holkham, Norfolk, afforded me $ 
parts out of 9 siliceous sand; and the finely divided matter 
consisted 











Of carbonate of lime : 63 
om silica . -e ~ 15 
— alumina : 5 11 


== = = lll a 
— oxide‘of iron : 3 
— vegetable and saline matter 5 
— moisture ‘ 


° ° 3 
I found the soil taken from a field at Sheffield-place, in Sus. 
sex, remarkable for producing flourishing oaks, to consist of 
six parts of sand, and one part of clay and finely divided mat- 
ter: And one hundred parts of the entire soil, submitted te 
analysis produced 


parts. 
Silica e. ‘ 54 
Alumina A P < 28 
Carbonate of lime ¢ ; é 8 
Oxide of iron . ; 5 
Decomposing vegetable matter , 4 
Moisture and loss 3 


An excellent wheat soil from the neighbourhood of West 
Drayton, Middlesex, gave 3 parts in 5 of siliceous sand ; 


(156) and the finely divided matter consisted of 
Carbonate of lime ‘ A 28 
Silica , ; a , 32 
Alumina 4 ; ‘ 29 
Animal or vegetable matter and moisture 11 


Of these soils the last was by far the most, and the first 
the least, coherent in texture. In all cases the constituent 
arts of the soil which give tenacity and coherence are the 
nely divided matters; and they possess the power of giving 
those qualities in the highest degree when they.contain much 
alumina. A small quantity of finely divided matter is suffi- 
cient to fit a soil for the production of turrgips and barley; and 
I have seen a tolerable crop of turnips on a soil containing 11 
arts out of 12 sand. A mucis greater proportion of sand, 
owever, always produces absolute sterility:- The soil of Bag- 
shot heath, which is entirely devoid of vegetable covering, 
contains less than 1-20 of finely divided matter. 400 parts of 
it, which had been heated red, afforded me 380 parts of coarse 
siliceous sand; 9 parts of fine siliceous sand, and 11 parts of 
impalpable matter which was a mixture of ferruginous clay, 
with carbonate of lime. Vegetable or animal matters, when 
finely divided, not only give coherence, but likewise softness 
and penetrability ; but neither they nor any other part of the 
soil must be in too great I poxset avd and a soil is unproduc- 
tive if it consist entirely of impaipable matters. 

Pure alumina or silica, pure carbonate of lime, or carbonate 
of magnesia, Mre incapable of supporting bealthy vegetation. 

[157] No soil is fertile that contains as much as 19 parts 
out of 20 of any of the constituents that have been 
mentioned. 

it will be asked, are the pure earths in the soil merely ac- 
tive as mechanical or indirect chemical agents, or do they ac- 
tually afford food tothe plant? This isan important question; 
and not difficult of solution. 

The earths consist, as I have before stated, of metals united 
to oxygene; and these metals have not been decomposed; 
there is consequently no reason to suppose that the earths are 
convertible into the elements of organized compounds, inte 
carbon, hydrogene and azote. 

Plants have been made to grow in given quantities of earth. 
They consume very small portions only ; and what is lost may 
be accounted for by the quantities found in their ashes; that is 
to say, it has pot been converted into any new products. 

The carbonic acid united to lime or magnesia, if any stronger 
acid happens to be formed in the soil during the fermentation 
of vegetable matter which will disengage it from the earths, 
may be decomposed: but the earths themselves cannot be 
supposed convertible into other substances, by any process tak- 
ing place in the soil. 

{n al] cases the ashes of plants contain some of the earths 
of the soil in which they grow; but these earths, as may be 
seen from the table of the ashes afforded by different plants gi- 
ven in the last Lecture, never equal more than 1-50 of the 
weight of the plant consumed. 

{153} . If they be considered as necessary to the vegetable, 
/ it isas giving hardness and firmness to its organization. 
Thus, it has been mentioned that wheat, oats, and many of 
the hollow grasses, have an epidermis principally of siliceous 
earth; the use of which seems to be to strengthen them, and 
defend them from the attacks of inseets and parasitical plants. 





FROM THE ALBANY ARGUS, 


Treatise on Agriculture. 
Section XII. 


OF ORCHARDS. 
These are generally composed of Apple, Pear, 
Peach and Cherry trees. The Apple has been 
known from the most remote antiquity, and from 


the names given to it, would appear to have been. 


a native of many different conntries.(1) 





[1] The Scyrian, Scanian, Pelusian, &@ ‘out one hun- 
dred years before Christ, the Romans began to call them after 
particulars men who had been instrumental in removing them 





No. 37. 

About the close of the 15th century, the vari- 
eties of this fruit in Europe, were multiplied to 
the number of forty-six, (2) and it is not to be 
doubted, but that four additional centuries haye 
much increased this amount. While, however, 
the line was lengthening in this direction, it was 
shortening in another ; for according to the phi- 
losophy of the present day, vegetables, like ani- 
mals, perish not only individually, but by whole 
races.(3) Cas 

The uses of the apple are various. Besides 
those of the table, it yields the well known li- 
quor called cider; which is again convertible 
into brandy. We have, in ourcountry, orchards 
which annually produce from five t ht hun- 
dred dollars. In the view of profit. therefore, 
fruit is an important object to the agriculturist. 

The Pear, is less difticult with. regard to soil, 
than the apple tree. We have seen it grow well 
in light sand; and a part of Normandy, called 
Bocage, (the soil of which is a stiff clay) is re- 
nowned for its pears and for a liquor called Per- 
ry, made from their juices.(4) 

Oliver de Serres counted sixty-two varieties of 
the pear, and according to the treatise of M. Van 
Mons, published in 1808, the number then culti- 
vated in Europe, amounted to more than siz hun- 
dred. Of these we shall name a few, in the or- 
der in which they ripen. 
mand, in May ; the St. John and the Bergamot of 
Holland in June ; the Petit Muscat and the Cuis- 
se Madame, in July ; the Salviat and the Bon 
Chretien d’Ete Musque, in August ; the Beurre 
Gris, in September ; the Bergamot Suisse and 
Messire Jean in October; the Bon Chretien 
Ture, and the fall Bergamot in November ; the 
Chasserais, the Beurre D’hiver, the Merville 
D’hiver, the Vergoulcuse, the St. Germain and 
the Sarrussin, in December.(5) 

The Cherry-tree, is said to have been first 
brought to Europe by Lucullus, from Asia Minor. 
A German amateur (the Baron de 'Truckless) has 
brought together in his garden in Franconia, six- 
ty five species of it. Besides the raw fruit, the 
eherry is much employed in confitures, and gives 
also three liquors in much request-—the Kirschen- 
wasser of Germany, the Marasquin of Venice, 
and a distilled, but unfermented liquor of the 
Rhine, baving notbing in it spirituous, and re- 
taining only the watery and aromatic parts of the 
fruit. The cherry tree dreads cold or wet soils, 
nor does it succeed well in those which are eith- 
er hot or dry. Its outer skin differs, in its or- 
ganization, from that of other trees ; the fibres 
are longer and stronger, and sometimes so bind 
the woody part as to obstruct its growth. 
the practice of making shallow and _ longitudinal 
cuts through the outer bark ; a practice, howev- 
er, which, like pruning, ought to be skilfully per- 
formed, otherwise the wound becomes gummy, 
chanerous and incurable. 

The Peach-tree is a native of Persia, where it 
grows without cultivation. Its varieties are ve- 
ry numcrous ; all of which are much influenced 





—asthe Appian, or Pomme D’Api of the French, after Claudi- 
us Appius 

2| See Oliver De Serres. 

3] See Davy’s Elements. 

4] When made without the addition of water, Perry is an 
excellent liquor and keeps well in bottles. 

[5] We ofler this list as a direction to those who may wish to 
obtain the best succession of crops, and have therefore retain- 
ed the names under which they are known abroad. 
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by climate and soil. In Europe, it is only in the 
south of France, in Italy and in Spain, where you 
find peaches that have reached the perfection of 
which this fruit is susceptible ; and in similar 
climates here we may, no doubt, have fruit equal- 
ly good. Our own climate, (that of New-York) 
does not appear to be favorable to its production. 
Our trees are often sickly, and our peaches gen- 
erally sour and watery, and entirely destitute of 
that aroma, which forms the great excellence of 
this fruit. After these general remarks, we pro- 
ceed to what is more particularly the object of 
this section. 


It has been said, and we think with much good 
sense, that ‘‘ every farmer ought to raise his own 
trees,’’ because, besides the risk, inconvenience 
and expense of bringing our plants from abroad, 
we have, in pursuing that mode of supply, to en- 
counter the tricks and blunders of nurserymen 
and the ill consequences which follow a want of 
analogy between the soil in whieh the plants were 
raised, und that to which they are to be transfer- 
red. ‘The first step, therefore, towards obtaining 
a good orchard, is to create ageod nursery. The 
situation most favorable for this, is a piece of lev- 
el ground, defended from cold and violent winds, 
either by natural or artificial means, and which 
in composition is neither wet nor dry, and of on- 
ly middling fertility. This condition of ine soil 
is a circumstance of much importance, and ought 
to be rigorously observed ; because the yesselg 
of young trees, growing in rich soils, take a size 
proportioned to the quantity of sap they receive 
and circulate, and if their situation be changed 
for the worse, the quantity of the sap being ne- 
cessarily diminished, the vessels become rigid 
and unhealthy, and unable to carry to the ex- 
tremity of the branches the novrishment requi- 
red by them. The ground (selected on these 
principles) must be securely fenced, thorough- 
ly ploughed and harrowed, freed from stones 
and the roots of perennial plants, and then thrown 
up into three or four feet ridges, on which you 


| wili sow and cover your apple and pear seed and 


plant your cherry and peach stones. It will 
now be useful to roll the beds for the purpose of 
bringing the soil and the seeds every where into 
contact ; after which they may be covered with 
clean straw for the winter. In the spring, your 
young apple and pear trees will show themselves, 
and after them your cherries and peaches. “The 
treatment to all will be the same: they must be 
thinned to the distance of fifteen or twenty inch- 
es from each other, kept perfectly free from 
weeds, and if the weather be hot or dry, occa- 
sionally watered. They require only a repeti- 
tion of this process, with the addition ofa little 
careful pruning, till they have attained the height 
of seven or eight feet, when they are fit for 
erafting. It is generally known that by this op- 
eration we continue any given species of fruit— 
but a fact with which the public is less acquaint- 
ed, is, that if the graft be also grafted, the product 
is improved in quantity and quality ; and it is to be 
presumed, will continue to improve, under eve- 
ry new and similar operation. Grafts, to be well 
chosen, should be taken from the wood of the 
present year, from young and healthy races and 
accommodated to the future use ofthe fruit. If, 
for instance, your object be cider-making, you 











will take your grafts fromthe Crab or the Red- 
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streak ; and if for barrelling, from the Pippin, 
the Spitzenberg, the Greening or the Swaur. As 
we but speak of grafting incidentally, it will not 
be expected that we should go into a dissertation 
upon that art, nor to elucidate the many divisions 
and subdivisions, which technical men have made 
of it.(6) It is enough for us to say that of all 
these different modes, the scion and the slit is the 
simplest and the best. When your grafts have 
acquired some inches in length, it may be well 
to rub off ull the buds which have pushed below 
them on the stem, and perhaps a few of those 
which have appeared above thew 179 and if the 
grafis themselves put out any lateral shoots, spare 
them till the succeeding year, when you are call- 
ed to re-graft such as have failed, and to furnish 
props to those which are feeble, or crooked or 
ill-directed. 

Planting is the next operation in the process ; 
but as some preliminary measures, on which its 
success will much depend, are yet unnoticed, we 
will begin with these ; and, 

Ist. Of the soil chosen for your intended or- 
chard. It is generally admitted, that fruit trees 
do wellina warm, friable, moist and deep soil ; 
that they succeed but indifferently in one that is 
cold and stiff, and that they altogether fail in one 
either very dry or very wet; but the fact less 
known, thou sh not less established, is, that the 
sub-soil has a powerful influence on the health 
and prosperity of plints. Ifthis be rock, or 
what is called hard pan, (whatever be the sur- 
face,) the tree and its fruits are much deteriora- 
ted—nor will the remedy sometimes resorted to, 
of cutting off the pivot or pluging-root, and leav- 
ing the tree to subsist by those which are mere- 
ly lateral, be sufficient. It may palliate, but it 
does not cure. 

2d. Next to soil, exposition is most important. 
In this climate, northern and western expositions 
are bad, because the tree has least time for vege- 
tation—because its juices are less concocted, and 
because it is itself most exposed to the action of 
high winds. These remarks will sufficiently in- 
dicate why eastern and southern expositions are 
favorable, and ought to be preferred. But the 
rule these facts suggest cannot be made absolate, 
since many persons occupy only the northern and 
western sides ofbills. In these situations, there- 
fore, the course most approved by theory and 
experience is, to plant only trees which are late 
in forming or maturing their fruit. 

3d. The preparation of the soil is not to be 
neglected, and any summer crop in rows and well 
cultivated forms agood one. With these remarks 
we return to our general head of planting. 

The form in which your trees stand is not a 
matter of indifference. The Quincunx is recom- 
mended, as giving to them that position which is 
relatively best ; but the Caize (straight lines in- 
tersecting each other) better admitting the move- 
ments of the plough, is generally preferred.— 

[6] The two grand divisions are by approach and by scion. 
Their varieties and sub varieties, nearly a hundred, are known 
by the names of ancients and moderns—as Varro, Virgil, Col- 
lumella, Malherbes, Duhame], Bosc, Michaux, &c. &c. 

[7] Many grafts are annually lost, by removing the upper 
buds, shoots and limbs. It throwstoo much nourishment into 
the graft which dies of repletion. Having omitted in the text 
to say any thing of the different stems o uployed in grafting, we 
here remark, what all amateurs in fruit trees ought to know, 


that scions, whether of apple or pear trees, grafted on quince 
stocks, give fairer fruit and much sooner, than if grafted on ap- 











ple or pear stocks—but the trees are short-lived. 
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Whichever of the two be adopted, the holes in- 
dicated in a former part of this section, must be 
made accordingly, and ought to be six feet wide, 
and as many long, and two feet deep. ‘The ad- 
yantages of these will abundantly repay the extra 
labor they require, as we find by M. Chalumeau’s 
experiments on peach trees, from which we 
make the following extract: ‘* Four peach trees 
resembling each other, as to size and vigor of 
growth, as much as possible, were planted. No. 
1 ina hole 3 feet square ; No.2 in ahole 2 feet 
square, and Nos. 3 and 4 in holes eighteen inches 
square. ‘The soil and exposition similar. No. 

1 has every year given the most abundant crops, 





‘been so mischievous to fruit trees. 


| fail ;. because it is only within that period that 


fruit buds are formed.(10) 

As your trees advance in age they will require 
pruning. Suckers must be removed, and dead 
and dying limbs taken off. For this purpose a 
hand-saw, a chissel, a mallet, anda gardner’s 
knife are the instruments to be used; all others 
must be proscribed, and particularly the axe, 
which in the hands of folly and ignorance, has 
Wounds, if 
large, should always be covered from drying 
! winds, from moisture, and even fromair. Ingum- 
‘my trees, as the peach or the cherry, this pre- 
caution is indispensable, and the neglect of it a 





and the relative sizes of the trees now are as fol- 
lows: the stem of No. 1, 18 feet high, and 8 in- 
ches incirenmference ; that of No.2, 9 feet high, 


disgrace, since the best coveriug 1s that compo- 
‘sed of cow dung. and clay—materials costing 
nothing and always at hand, 





and 5 1-2 inches in circumference : No.3, 6 feet 
high and 3 inches 8 lines in circumference, and 
No. 4, 5 1-2 feet high, and 3 inches in circumfer- 
ence.” Here is a difference between the larg- 
est and smallest of 5 inchesin circumference, and 
12 1-2 feet in height—a most decisive proof of 
the advantage of trenching.(8) 

When the holes are thus provided, and at a 
distance not less than 30 feet from each other, 
and a portion of the soil (mixed with marl, the 
mud of ponds or bog-earth) returned to them, you 
may then begin to take up your young trees from 
the nursery, and in doing this you must be care- 
ful- not to wound or otherwise injure the roots, or 
their bark ; nor must they sufler any topping or 
pruning. Three hands are necessary in plant- 
ing; one to place and allign the trees, and the 
others to fill in the remaining part of the earth, 
tnixed as above mentioned. It now only remains 
to fix short poles (technically called tutors) near 
them, to which they may be tied, and by means 
of which their true vertical position may be pre- 
served, 

The year after planting, and in the month of 
February, when there is no circulation of sap, 
you will do well to begin to give the heads of 
your young trees that form which you wish them 
ultimately totake. ‘he more circular you make 
them the better, always taking care to lop off 
those branches which do already, or may here- 
after, cross others having a proper direction.— 
‘This proper direction will be generaily horizon- 
tal, but with a slight curve ; an opinion requi- 
ring perhaps alittle explanation. All strait branch- 
e3 produce what are usually termed gourmands, 
or gluttons, giving little if any fruit themselves, 
and exceedingly exhausting the tree. Curved 
branches on the other hand, rarely produce 
gourmands ; and when the season is favorable, 
give much fruit. The observation of these facts, 
made long since, and probably growing out of the 
management of espaliers, first suggested the 


practice of bending strait branches by artificial | 


means. The effect entirely justified the theory : 
these strait and barren branches, bent into near- 
ly halfa circle,(9) changed their character with 
their shape, and became very productive. But 
there is a time for this, as for all other things, 
and unless the experiment be began about the 
first of July, and continued to September, it will 





[3] The apple, the pear, and the cherry, occupying more 
room than the peach, require proportionate trenches. 

[9] More than halfa circle will obstruct the circulation of 
sap, and destroy the limb. 


On this subject we have but one other rule to 
give, and that is to open the ground about the 
roots of your trees in the fall, to the influences 
of the air, rain and frost. The last of these, be- 
sides promoting vegetation, destroys many insects 
in the chrysalis state, which if left undisturbed, 
would in the spring be very injurious. Another 

part of the same rule is, to cover with straw, in 
| the spring, the ground you make bare in the fall ; 
‘the object of which is to prevent evaporation by 
intercepting the rays of the sun, and thus secu- 
ring to the roots the moisture necessary to their 
welfare. 








[10] The circulation of the sap is then slowest. See Art. 
Courbure, Nouveau Cours d’Agriculture,’vol. iv. 
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ALPANY : SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1820. 


HIGHLY INTERESTING, 
The following communication, received since 


4 








our last, is deeply interesting to our Agricultural 
readers in particular ; and we feel much obliged 
to our correspondent for calling public attention 
We think the 
conclusion of our correspondent, that ERGOT 


to a subject of such importance. 


may produce the same effect on brute animals, 
as it does on the human frame, a very rational 
one. In all events, we hope that attention may 
be excited, on this occasion, which the subject 
justly demands ; and we promise ourselves the 
satisfaction of being able in our next number to 
throw at least some faint rays of light upon it, 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Mr. Sovtuwick, 


Much has lately been said and written on the 
subject of the disease in horses and cattle called 
the ** Burnt Tongue.” A distemper has lately’ 
made its appearance among horses of a more a- 
larming nature ; it effects the Hoof, and appears 
to be very nearly related to the ailment in cattle 
called the Hoof distemper. 
suddenly without his exhibiting any symptoms of 
its approach, insomuch that horses have becn 








put upin the evening in apparent good health, 
and with the perfect use of their limbs, which on 


the next morning were unable to move out of the | 


It attacks the horse 


stable. Insome cases an eruption in the fro 
and in others a separation of the hoof from the 
skin, isthe first appearance ; and as far asI have 
learned, in many cases the injury is so great as to 
render the loss of the hoof on the foot or feet 
affected, the probable consequence. This, sir 
is an alarming evil, and the man who will point 
out the cause, and consequently lead to the disco- 
very of a preventive, will render a great benefit 
to the community. 

The Hoof Distemper, among cattle, has of late 
years prevailed much in the towns of Warren 
Columbia, and Winfield, in the county of Herki. 
mer ; and several observing farmers in those 
towns, h whom I| have conversed on the sub- 
ject, have attempted to assign a cause. They 
state, that a large proportion of the hay made use 
of by them in Wintering their cattle, consists of 
what is well known by the name of“ Spire Grass,” 
or ** June Grass ;” that this grass hns of late 
years exhibited something among its seeds similar 
to the ergot in rye ; that they supposed it to 
possess the same poisonous qualities known to 
exist in ergot, and that they believe the hoof 
distemper to result from the use of Spire Grass 
affected with ergot, or smut, as itis called. 

[tis a well attested fact that the peasantry of 
Europe who use bread made of rye, in which er- 
got exists, often lose their feet, hands, arms, &c. 
through the means ofa sudden mortification of 
those parts caused by the poison in the ergot.*— 
This ts mentioned here to shew the possibility of 
the same effects being produced in the extremi- 
ties of horses and cattle from the use’ of the er- 
got or smut in Spire Grass. If it should be asked 
why have not the effects shown themselves soon- 
erin horses, it might be answered, that as the 
erzot of rye is known to be very poisonous in 
some seasons and in others negatively so, the 
same may apply to the ergot of Spire Grass ; and 
ifthe quality should be found to be very poison- 
ous in the grass gathered last season, the unusual 
quantity which the hay fed the present winter 
contains, may account for its now first producing 
the bad effects ascribed to it, in horses. : 

1 could wish, Mr Editor, that the Board of 
Agriculture, through its proper officer, would 
recommend to scientific gentlemen, in different 
parts of the state, to examine the Spire Grass in 
their respective vicinities, and ascertain whether 
it contained the substance above called ergot ; and 
if so, to ascertain further the nature of that sub- 
stance, and its probable effect on animals fed on 











jit. - A MOHAWK FARMER. 


Palatine, Feb. 8, 1220. 





* NOTE——-BY THE EDITOR. 

Dunamet, an able French writer on Agriculture, has notieed 
some extraordinary cases of the kind, in which the persuns af- 
fected lost their feet; but the disorder, if we recollect, termi- 
uated with the loss or injury of the extremeties only. It is how- 
ever, some time since we read the work, and have it not with- 
im reach at present. 








FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 
BATTLE EXTRAORDINARY. 


Mr. Epiror, 


If the following facts are acceptable on account 
of their curiosity, you will please to insert them 
inyour paper. Mr. Samuel Perry,a respectable 
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farmer, residing about half'a mile from the meet- 
ing-house in New-Lebanon, a few evenings since, 
on his return home, in passing through a small 
piece of woods, was attacked by eight owls, of 
the kind commonly called hoot owls. Mr. Perry 
at first was a little alarmed, but it being but a lit- 
tle after sun down, and sufficiently light to distin- 
guis': things plainly, took a club to defend him- 
self ; the owls pursued him through the woods 
a short distance into the open land, -and although 
the attack and defence were vigorous, there was 
no material injury sustained on either side. 
New-Lebanon, November 16, 1819. B. 











Society for the Promotion of Useful Arts. 
Avpany, January 31, 1820. 


The following premiums are offered, and will 
be awarded by the society at their session in 
1821. % 

Ist. For the best memoir on the articles of 
mineral, vegetabie, or animal produce, which 
may be advantageously exported from the state 
in addition to, or as a substitute for, those which 
have hitherto been the staple of her foreign com- 
merce—a gold medal of the value of forty’ dol- 
lars. 

2d. For the best memoir on the means of man- 
aging our domestic concerns, so as to- diminish 
the consumption of the foreign articles of impor- 
talion, without reducing our nutrition, comforts 
or pleasures—a gold medal of the value of forty 
dollars. 

3d. For the most satisfactory experiments on 
the cultivation and improvement of any new 
plant, indigenous or exotic, which may be advan- 
tageously introduced into the state, for the food 
of man, or domestic animals, or for manufacturing 
purposes—a silver medal of the value of twenty 
dollars. 

4th. For the most satisfactory experiment on 
the exploration and improvement of any kind of 
mineral substance, in the state, which may be- 
come an interesting subject of domestic consump- 
tion or exportation—a silver medal of twenty 
doliars. 

5th. For the most satisfactory experiment 


made to raise and improve any species of animals 


not hitherto domesticated, or in common use, 
which may be advantageously applied to economi- 
cal or manufacturing purposes—a silver medal of 
the value of twenty dollars. 

N. B. The above premiums will be given on- 
ly to such memoirs or experiments as shall bring 
to the knowledge of the society information not 
before generally known, and which shall be jud- 
ged beneficial to the community. 

The memoirs and descriptions of experiments 


“properly authenticated, must be forwarded, free 


of expense, to the recording secretary of the so- 
ciety, Doctor‘Jonathan Eights, at Albany, on or 
before the first day of Feb. next. 
JON. EIGHTS, Ree. Sec’ry. 
(<>. Printers of newspapers and other public 
journals, are- requested to give the above notice 
one insertion in their respective papers. 





Weekly Summary. 
An amendment of the federal constitution is now 


before congress, the object of which is to provide for an uniform 
mode ofelecting the President and Vice President of the U. 

















States. The amendment is believed to be sufficiently popular 
at the seat of Government, and no doubt will be found som all 
the states forming the members of the confederacy. 

On the subject of encouraging domestic manu- 
factures, now before congress, two bills have been reported, the 
one imposing a prohibitory duty.on sales at auction, of all such 
goods as can be manufactured in the U. States, and one or two 
percent on all other goods. The other compels the importing 
merchantto pay the duties, (before he is permitted to land 
them,) on all goods that can be manufactured in this country, 
and gives a credit of 3 and 6 months on all other articles of im- 
portation. é 

The Senate of the U. States have determined 
by a vote of 27 to 16 that Congress do hot possess the. power to 
restrict slavery in Missouri. 

On the 3d September last, there remained due 
to the U. States, 9,868,295 dollars on the sales of public lands. 

M. M. Noah, Esq. editor of the New-York Na- 
tional Advocate has applied to the legislature of this state for 
the purchase of Grand Island, in the Niagara river, with a view 
of making it the site for a commercial town, to be settled 
with Jewish emigrants. 

The Legislature of N. Jersey has passed a law 
for incorporating a company for the purpose of embanking and 
draining the salt marsh on Barbadoes neck in that state. 

During the gale of the 31st December last, the 
Schooner Perseverance, loaded with lumber, and bound, from 
Yarmouth, (Nova Scotia,) for Jamaica, sprung a leak andPhilled 
—was then upset, by: which three of her hands were carried 
away—afterwards she righted, with the captain, mate and two. 
hands left—all these except the Captain perished on the se- 
cond day afterwards—the survivor got the vessel run ashore on 
a rocky coast, and in a rough sea—by his own exertions, how- 
ever, and by the aid of people on shore he was saved, though 
very much bruised by dashmg on the rocks 

The greatest land travelling, perhaps, ever ac- 
complished in this country has been performed this winter.— 
The Patent Post-Coach lately left this city, at two o’clock in 
the morning, and arrived in New-York, a distance of 165 miles 
in less tlfan 16 hours. The passengers breakfasted in Pough- 
keepsie. 

From Batavia, (Genesee,) we have an account 
of a Cow lately killed at Warsaw, in that county weighing 
1057 Ibs. and having 200 lbs. of tried tallow—the property of 
S. Cummings, Esq. Also that the paper mills, 4 miles west of 
Latavia, were consumed by fire. 

From a New-Hampshire paper we have an ac- 
count of a hen being buried in a snow bank, on the first of Jan- 
uary last, and 14 days afterwards, dug out, alive and well. - 

At Stratham, N. Hampshire, Mr. Levi ‘Viggin, 
a respectable inhabitant of the place, was stabbed with a shoe- 
knife, by his own son,and died of the wound the next day. 

On the 28th ult. the air at Pertsmouth, (N. H.) 
was se filled with hoar frost, that it was difficult to see even a- 
cross the streets. The frost covered every object to the depth 
of half an inch. ys! ' 

The newly invented gridiron (by Mr. Mussy 
of N. London,) is highly spoken of as an article of economy 
and well worthy ofattention. It is reccommended as being cal- 
culated, from its construction, to save all the rich juices of the 
meat, while at the same time the meat is not liable to be smo- 
ked in cooking. * 

In the late numbers of the Democratic Press, 
Doctor Smith of Philadelphia is announced to the public, as the 
Indian Doctor, together with the certificates of 26 persons on 
whom he had performed cures of blindness, Consumption, Can- 
cer, King’s evil, liver complaint, and a variety of other -ail- 
ments, which had in most instances baffled the skill of eminent 
regular physicians. It would seem that this Physician proba- 
bly derives most of his knowledge of the efficacy of plants, &c. 
in performing cures from the natives of the country. 

The city council of Baltimore, have resolved 
that their powers do not permit them to appropriate money for 
the relief of the sufferers by fire at Savannah. 

A patentee at Washington has lately exhibited 
a plan for sub-marine ploughing, for the purpose of stirring up 
the earth forming shoals in rivers, in order that, by the process, 
shoals may be washed away by the current of the waters. 

One ofthe clerks of the United States branch 
bank at Richmond has been led to resign his office, under a 
charge of applying moniesof the bank, to the probable amount 
of 60,000 dollars, to improper purposes. 

From Savannah, of the 18th, it appears that 
30,000 bales of cotton were expected to arrive there in a few 
days, being then on the river coming down. 7 

From New-Orleans it appears that the captain 
and 17 of the crew of the pirate schooner Bravo are sentenced, 
by the district court of the United States, to be hung on the 25th 
May next. 


From New-Orleans, of Jan. 14th, it appears 

















that the sugar crop oflast season iz 30,000 hogelieads, the Ta: 
gest ever raised in the country, and quality tery fme—sugar. 
to 10 cts. and coffee 2% to 31 per pound. 

A letter from St. Mary’s of the 13th ult. states 
that about 800 U.S. troops stationed at Trader’s Hill, near’ 
that town, had been ordered to proceed immediatcly to New- 
Orleans. 


FOREIGN. 


From Liverpool of Dec. 22d it appears that 
11,000 troops have been added to the peace establisiiment. - 
merican hops there were not worth the duty to be paid on them. 
Flour ware-housed for exportation, at from 33 to 36 shillings 
per barrel. Mr. Cobbett had taken his ald residence at Botley, 
where he was engaged in conducting his paper, called * Tie 
Weekly Political Register.” His opponents say his paper is 
only a two-penny thing, and contains much egotism—Also that 
he had offered terms of reconciliation with Sir F. Burdett,which 
the Baronet had indignantly rejected. 

From London of Dec. 24 it appears that a 
pamphlet of Mr. Hatfield excited much public interest. He 
proposes to reduce the national debt one half, by assessing 1% 
per cent on the capital of all property. This, it is supposed 
would lessen the national burthens, 20 millions annually, and 
serve to allay the feelings of discontent, now so generally preva- 
lent among the poor and laboring classes of the people. 

Mr. Jacob Perkins, of Mass. (says the Nation- 
a} Intelligencer,) has been employed, in London, to engrave 
plates for the bank of England notes. On the back of the notes 
the whole charter of the bank is introduced, in a space, of an 
eliptical form, not larger than a quarter of a dollar—and al- 
though this is illegible with the naked eye, yet with the aid of 
a lens may be read very distinctly. 

In the last British Quarterly Review, mention 
is made of a British statute now in force, in which the punish- 
ment of a certain offence is transportation for 14 years ;-and 
on conviction, one half thereof is to goto the iaformer, and the 
other halftothe king! Didever an Irish Parliament make 
such a blunder as this? 

By accounts from Spain of Dec. 1, it appears 
that the expedition for South America is still in a state of pre= 
paration. 5000 troops are to be sent to aid Morillo, and 15,- 
000 are togo against Buenos Ayres. 

A letter from Havanna, of the 8th ult. says, 
“ January 2d was the coldest day known here for many years; 
the thermometer at sunrise was at 55 deg.—at meridian, 64, 
and at sunset 60—that such extreme cold is calculated to pro- 
duce great mortality among old people, by producing catarrhs. 
and other pulmonary complaints. Here our extremest cold 
has been upwards of 75 deg. colder. By the same account we 
have a specimen of the morals of the people of that place, as 
follows: ‘Several assassinations have taken place lately, 
which are usual about Christmas time; amongst others was 
one ofan Irish Gentleman, in which Capt. F— wasconcerned; 
however he yesterday obtained his freedom after being close- 
ly confined in the Government house for about three weeks; 
he, as well as the acéal murderer, will be obliged to quit the 
country immediately.” 


Accounts from Trinidad, of October 4th, states 
that Gen. Bolivar has taken Santa Fee, the capital of New 
Grenada, and made prisoners of all the Spanish forces found 
there. He found there, of money, 1,000,000 dollars, and 
every thing else he wanted. He was joined every where by 
the inhabitants, and found means to raise an army of 20,000 
men. His troops were in pursuit of the viceroy, who had es- 
caped from the town, with one regiment, the day before the 
capture ofthe place. The account says * in one word, | think 
the game is nearly up with the Spaniards in all 5. America, 
and Mexico willMo doubt follow.” 

ES ee rege gg tyra 

PRESENT PRicES OF Country PRopvceE 1N 

THIS Marker. 

Fiour axp Grain.—Superfine flour $6—Rye 
flour $2 75 per bbl.—Indian meal $1 50 cwt.— 
Buckwheat flour $1 25 to $1.75 cwt.—Wheat 87 
cents to $16 bush.—Rye 54—Corn 44—Oats 
31—Flax-seed $1 50—Barley 75—Peas 50 to 
62 1-2 per bush. , 

Beef, stall fed $6 cwt.—common beef $3 to 
$4 50—Pork $4 to 5,Mutton 3 te 4 cents per Ib. 

Hay, average, 37 1-2 cents per cwt. 

Butter 12 cents per lb.—Cheese, good, $6 
per cwt.—--Cider $2 per bbl.—Potatoes- 30 
cents per bushel.—Common Turnips, 31 cents. 

Lumser.—Pine plank 14 cents—white p. do. 16 
—do. boards, good,$2 100 ft. com. $1 de.— Shin- 
gles, good, $1 50 per bundle. 

Albany, Feb. 11, 1620. 
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PRICE CURRENT. 


Corrected Weekly, from the New-York General Price Current 









































and Public Sales Report. : 
Per From ‘To Remarks 
. CD. C. 
ASHES, Pot ---------- Tonj105 {130 {Dull, 
——— Pearl ---------- 115 = }116 50) ,, 
BEEF, Mess ---------- bbl | 10 11 
Prime--------- - 8 8 62 
—— Cargo ---------- 6 6 50 
BUTTER, first quality ----- Ib 15 16 
for exportation - - - - 9 11 
CANDLES, mould- - «+--+ -- 16 18 ‘ 
Dipped -------- 15 “16 
Sperm.----+-+-+-+-- 44 45 
ax -+-++e¢ee-* 55 60 
CHEESE, American - - - - - - - 7 10 
CHOCOLATE, New-York - - - 17 24 
———_——. Boston, No.1. ---- 17 24 
—— Albany------- 20 25 
DOMESTIC GOODS, 
—— White shirting - - - - - yard 14 18 
Brown do-+---- 12 13 
3-4 checks - - - -~-+-- 16 18 
7-8 do --+--+--- 20 22 
4-4 do --+----+-- 24 27 
Stripes -------- 15 17 
Plaids --+------ 16 18 
Bed-ticks ------- 27 35 
Chambrays ------ 14 15 
FEATHERS ---------- Ib 55 62 
FISH, Dry Cod --------- cwt | 2 50) 2 87 
—— scale -----+-+-- 2 
—— Pickled Cod -------- bbl] 3 3 37 
——— scale -----+--- 2 50} 3 
— Salmon ----------- 15 16 
—— Fall mackrel No. 1 - - - - 750) 8 
—— No.2---+-- 5 50) 6 
— No.3 ---- 450) 5 
—— Southern shad No. 1 --- 7 750) - 
~— Connecticut mess shad - - 10 50! 11 
——— Herrings - - - +--+ - 250; 3 
PLAR «5 » + + © © © @ iB 16 18 
FLAX-SEED, clean - - - -jcask/ 13 13 50 
rough - - + = 12 13 








FLOUR & GRAIN - - - - - 











—— New-York superfine - {bbl] 6 
—— Philadelphia - - - 6 62) 6 75 
-—— Baltimore - - - 6 37} 6 50 
—-~ Richmond - - . - 6 6 25 
—— Middlings, fine .- : 4 4 25 
—— Rye flour - - : - 3 87) 4 
—— Indian meal - - - 4 
— ——— in hogsheads 800 | 19 50) 20 
—— Wheat, North River bus. 87| 1 
-— Southern, new 110} 112 
—— Barley “1 bane 65 68 
as Oats . . + . 46 49 
GLASS, Amer. 7 by 9 sR Ss 
—— - 8 10 . M 10 

- 10 12 . : 12 12 50 
GLUE ‘ ; ‘ : Ib 13 16 
GUN-POWDER, Amer. . f25lbt 5 6 
_—_—_— - Cannon; 6 6 50 
HAMS, Virginia Ps ‘ lb 10 12 
- North River * 9 1} 
HEMP, Water rot : , Ton None. 

Dew rot ° ‘ . 150 Scarce. 

WOGSLARD ; . ® Ib 1} 12 
HONEY . ‘ - ; A mt 16 
HOPS ist and2d sort . ° 7 9 
TRON, American . « {Ton} 85 95 fT 


LUMBER, Boards, oak : mMift | 18 7 | 
North River pine . 
Yellow pine . 18 24 
Albany pineb’ds . =. pie. 
Scantling, pine ‘ Aft | 15 
“—— — oak... 25 

—  Oaktimber . . sd. ft 20 25 
—— Shingles, cypress . - 1000} 4 50 














a —_— pine . . A. 3 50 
——— Staves, pi ssa A 
oe oom, Y te . . 46 s 


Cala? cee MS 
— ROhhd =. 
Hhd heading. . 
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SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY A MISSIONARY, ON 
THE EVE OF DEPARTURE FOR A HEATHEN 
LAND. 

When for the love I bear ruv name, 

And for the love of kindred men, 

I shall thy holy word proclaim— 
Wilt thou'support me then ? 


When, for thy holy truth declar’d, 

I shall be doom’d of wicked men 

To have my back to smiters bared— 
Wilt thou support me then? 


Yes, Lord! though all the hosts of hell 

Should join in league against me, when 

Thy righteous judgments I shall tell— 
Thou wilt support me then. 


Though persecution’s fiery darts 
Should drive me to some dismal den— 
The joys thy gracious love imparts 


Can well support me then. 
M**#x, 
—_—_—_——S—SXKS_—____!!”_!_ 


Summary. 


[OMITTED LAST WEEK. ] 


In the Pennsylvania Gazette an estimate is 
made of the value of the lands of the county of Lancaster, in 
that state, as taken from the lists of the assessors, in which 
lands are always put below the selling price The amount in 
value is about 60,000,000 dollars. The additional wealth of 
the county is estimated at 23,000,000 dollars more. 

In Windham, Pa. Syrel Adams, being in a fit 
of extreme delirium, from ill health, lately killed his own child, 
by jumping upon it, and then threw it into the barn-yard. It 
appears that he supposed the child tobe a child of the devil, 
and the place where he had thrown it, a grave-yard. The 
child was about 2 years old. His wife and mother had fled to 
a neighbouring house for assistance, at the time the deed was 
perpetrated. 

At Petapsco mills, near Baltimore, Joseph At- 
kinson has lately made the discovery, that oil poured on ashes, 

rfectly cold, will produce combustion. He poured a pint of 
inseed oil on a kettle of cold ashes, and in 24 hours after he 
found, that as far as the oil had penetrated, combustion was 
produced; and on applging some dry shavings to the matter 
thus ignited, they instantly caught fire and blazed. 

The legislature of Maryland have lately re- } 
pealed such parts of the act of the legislature of that state of 
April, 1815, as directs whipping for swearing, and also that of 


in the forehead, as punishments for certain offences against 
religion. 

A Preston paper mentions the late decease of a 
parrot which was ascertained to be at least 100 years old. 


September, 1723, which directs boring the tongue and burning |} 


Vol. 1. 


tation ceases, draw it off, and add as much honey 
as will give it strength enough to bear an egg ; 
return it to the barrel, which should be first 
washed clean. It will now undergo a second 
fermentation, which must be treated as the first, 
and when that ceases, add half a gill of French 
or peach brandy, for every gallon ; bung it tight, 
and so let it remain until the March following, 
when in a calm, clear and dry day, it should be 
bettled.— American Farmer. 


Sale of Land for Taxes. 
State of New- York—Comptroller’s Office. 
pe BLIC Notice is hereby given, that lists ot 


certain lands liable to be sold for taxes, have been forward- 
ed to the several counties in this state, in order to be deposited 
In the several county treasurers’ and town clerks’ offices, re- 
spectively, for the information of all persons concerned ; and 
that the said lists may be examined at either of the said offoes, 
at all reasonable hours: And notice is hereby also given, that 
on Thursday, the seventh day of October next, at ten o'clock 
in the forenoon, at the capitol, in the city of Albany, and on 
the next succeeding days, I will sell at public avetion, to the 
highest bidder, so much of each lot, piece or parcel of Jand 
mentioned and described in the said lists, as will be necessary 
to pay all taxes, interest and charges now due, or that may 
grow and may be due thereon at the time of sale. 

The conditions of sale will be, that the purchasers within 
forty-eight hoursafter the sale, pay the purchase moneys and 
receive certificates of their purchases; and that after the expi- 
ration of two years from the date of their certificates, they re- 
ceive conveyances for the lands purchased by them respective- 
ly, unless the owners, or those claiming to be such. of the lands 
so purchased, shall, previous to the expiration of the said two 
years, pay to the comptroller, for the use of the said purchasers, 
their heirs and assigns, the amount of the purchase moneys, 
With interest, at the rate of twenty per centum per annum.— 
The lands sold to be subject to all claims of the state thereon. 
And in case any land to be purchased at the said sale and that 
may be conveyed in pursuance thereof, shall at the time of 
conveyance be in the actual ssion and occupancy of any 
person or persons, the title of the purchaser shall then and in 
that case be subject to the stipulations and provisions of the 
fifth section of the act, entitled “an act to repeal in part the 
act, entitled ‘‘an act providing more effectually to ascertain 
and determine the true value of real estates within this state, 
and for other purposes,” and further to amend the act for the 
assessment and collection of taxes’’ passed April 13, 1819. 

ARCH’D. M‘INTYRE, Comptuooller. 

awn: May 27th, #819 

ersons who may have made payments into the treasu- 
ry for taxes, and omitted to have their receipts presented at the 
comptroller’s office to have them entered and countersigned as. 
required by law, are advised to present them in order to be so 
entered and countersigned before the day of sale; or that in 
case of failing to do so, their lands will be sold, and they there- 
after be deprived of the benefit of all such payments. 
Payments for taxes cannot be received on the days of sale, 
nor for two days prior to the sale. 























_ 0 The above mentioned sale is postponed un- 
till Tueday, the eighth day of February next, at 
ten o’clock in the forenoon. 





The Southern Patriot mentions the late death 


of one of the Barbary states, aged 120 years. 

A letter from a gentleman at Council Bluffs, 
mentions, amongst other things, his visits paid to the chiefs of 
the Indians at the Mohawk village. It seems that on such oc- 
casions every chief presents his guest with food, and that it 
would be deemed a great insult to decline eating. The writer 
had accordingly to eat 17 times one day, and 23 the next. It 
seems also that dog’s flesh formed a considerable share of his 
repasts, which he however found quite palatable. The Bluffs 
are situated in latitude 42, but the writer says, that owing to 
the country being almost entirely destitute of growing timber, 
the climate is three degrees colder than in the same latitude 
east of the Mississippi—that the only woodlands to be seen 
there, are two small pieces, one above, and tke other below, 
the Bluffs—that the Blufis are about 100 feet higher than the 





PLAISTER of PARIS . ‘on 
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vellow . P pa ry 


Mew: York, Fesruary 4, 1820. 
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river, and are the most elevated grounds to be seen in the 


ARCH’p MINTYRE, Comptroller, 


of Mrs. Starr Barret. of the city of Charleston, S.C. a native Albany, October 2, 1819. 


(te Agreeably to an act of the legislature, 
passed this day, the above sale is further post- 
F poned until the first Tuesday of February, in: the. 
year 1821, to be then held at the same place 


and hour. ARCHpb. M‘INTYRE, Comptr.. 
Albany, February 4, 1820. 
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ALBANY : PRINTED FOR THE EDITOR, 


BY JOHN Oj COLE. 





country. The banks of the Bluffs are almost perpendicular, 
and the river flows immediately underneath. 


RECIPE FOR AMERICAN TOKAY. 
A barrel of good new Cider from the press.— 
Let it ferment, carefully brush off the froth as it 
comes out of the bung hole. When the fermen- 





COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AD-. 
VCURTISEMENTS, for this paper, and PRINTING JOBS, of 
every description, which wil] be neatly executed, at fair prices, 
received atthe Post Office. All letters from abroad, directed to 
the Postmaster, Albany, will be duly attended to. 


TERMS. 
THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
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